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THE  BUDGET  TRAP  AND  THE  WAY  OUT 


L  Congress  has  trapped  itself  in  a  box 
®  filled  with  smoke  and  mirrors.  The  longer 

I  Congress  stays  in  the  box,  the  more  it 
obscures  its  own  way  out. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  Congress 
accepted  the  Reagan  administration  pro¬ 
posal  to  double  the  military  budget  and 
to  cut  taxes  by  a  total  of  one  trillion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  projection  of  rapid  economic 
growth,  which  was  supposed  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  higher  national 
debt,  failed  to  materialize.  The  debt  trip- 
‘  led  and  Congress  now  faces  the  next  dec- 
I  ade  with  a  budget  that  just  won't  balance. 

I  The  1985  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
I  Deficit  Reduction  Act  forced  Congress  to 

I  find  ways  to  cut  the  federal  deficit  by  a 
I  predetermined  number  of  dollars  each 
R  year.  This  year,  for  example.  Congress 
will  have  to  meet  a  "deficit  target"  of  $100 
billion.  To  do  that.  Congress  will  have  to 
cut  spending  or  raise  revenues  by  $37 
billion  from  current  "baseline"  pro¬ 
jections. 

There  are  only  three  practical  ways  to 
meet  that  requirement.  Congress  must 
increase  taxes,  cut  domestic  spending 
and/or  cut  military  spending.  But 
President  Bush  adamantly  opposes  new 
taxes,  domestic  spending  has  already 

Rbeen  sliced  to  the  bone,  and  the  military 
budget  is  considered  "untouchable."  So 


Congress  may  be  tempted  again  to  try  the 
"sleight  of  hand"  or  "smoke  and  mirrors" 
that  have  managed  to  meet  previous 
Gramm-Rudman  targets.  Among  these 
magic  tricks  are  unrealistic  projections  of 
high  economic  growth  (which  results  in 
higher  revenues  without  the  pain  of  new 
taxes),  low  interest  rates,  and  low  infla¬ 
tion  (which  result  in  lower  projections  of 
expenses). 

Each  year  under  the  threat  of  the  "auto¬ 
matic  cuts"  that  can  be  triggered  under 
the  Gramm-Rudman  law.  Congress  has 
found  real  and  fictional  ways  to  address 
the  deficit  problem.  The  real  cuts — 
almost  all  on  the  domestic  side  of  the 
budget — have  had  serious  tangible 
effects.  The  cuts  have  forced  painful  re¬ 
ductions  in  programs  that  assist  very 
needy  people.  Under  the  weight  of  the 
deficit.  Congress  has  also  deferred  con¬ 
sideration  of  many  pressing  problems, 
such  as  homelessness,  health  care  costs, 
and  the  global  debt  crisis. 

There  are  very  few  places  left  to  "slice" 
on  the  domestic  side  of  the  budget.  Last 
November,  the  Democratic  Study  Group 
(an  in-house  congressional  "think-tank") 
compiled  a  long  list  of  cuts  that  had  been 
proposed  recently  by  members  of  both 
parties.  The  grand  total  of  these  pro¬ 
posed  cuts  (some  modest,  some  quite 
draconian)  came  to  only  $8.4  billion — 
only  about  a  quarter  of  what  would  be 


needed  to  meet  the  deficit  target.  Even 
President  Bush's  "flexible  freeze" 
budget,  which  would  force  deep  cuts  in 
some  of  the  more  expensive  domestic 
programs  (such  as  Medicare),  would  not 
meet  the  deficit  target  unless  interest 
rates  drop  to  an  unrealistically  low  level. 

To  get  out  of  the  "budget  trap,"  Con¬ 
gress  must  dismantle  the  "smoke  and 
mirrors"  and  begin  to  examine  the 
budget  as  a  policy  document,  raising  fun¬ 
damental  questions  such  as  these: 

•  Is  national  security  further  advanced 
by  investing  in  housing,  education,  and 
health  care  for  the  nation's  people,  or  by 
spending  more  on  MX's,  B-2s,  nuclear 
submarines,  and  U.S.  troops  in  Europe? 

•  Should  U.S.  resources  be  spent  to 
police  the  world  or  to  build  democracy 
and  a  healthy  society  at  home? 

•  Should  U.S.  national  strength  rely  on 
military  power  or  on  the  strength  of  a 
cooperative  and  vibrant  world  economy? 

•  Is  tax  relief  for  the  wealthy  a  higher 
priority  than  housing  for  the  poor? 

When  President  Bush's  budget  pro¬ 
posal  comes  out  in  a  few  weeks,  we  will 
publish  our  annual  budget  analysis. 
Meanwhile  FCNL  will  be  urging  a  policy- 
based  approach  to  the  budget  decisions 
that  Congress  will  have  to  make  this  year. 


I 


LIP  READING  &  THE  PENTAGON  BUDGET 


The  budget  debate  so  far  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  overlook  the  possibility  of  any 
significant  reductions  in  military  spending, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  cuts  are  feas¬ 
ible  and  would  effectively  reduce  the  defi¬ 
cit  without  raising  taxes. 

President  Reagan's  FY90  budget  sought 
to  divert  attention  away  from  the  military 
option  by  asking  for  $15  billion  more  for 
the  military,  which  would  equal  inflation 
plus  2%  real  growth.  In  the  next  five  years, 
he  recommends  spending  $1 .68  TRILLION 
for  the  military. 


During  the  campaign.  President  Bush 
called  for  a  military  budget  that  would  at 
least  keep  up  with  inflation,  which  would 
mean  a  $9  billion  increase. 

So  far  the  lowest  figure  that  members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  discuss  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  of  $300  billion  for  the  military. 

But  consider  these  facts: 

•  The  military  budget  has  nearly  doubled 
during  the  Reagan  years,  representing 

more  than  40%  real  growth. 


•  This  huge  increase  has  bought  no  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  the  number  of  people  on 
active  duty  (now  at  2.1  million). 

•  It  has  not  paid  for  any  major  military 
actions.  Yet  military  spending  is  now  as 
high  in  real  terms  as  when  the  U.S.  had 
more  than  3.5  million  persons  on  active 
duty  and  more  than  500,000  troops  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  in  Indochina  in  1969. 

•  Instead,  the  money  has  gone  primarily 
for  complex  modernized  weapons  systems 
at  tremendous  cost. 


(Cont.  on  p.  2) 
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(Conf.  from  p.  1) 

Now  it  is  finally  being  disclosed  that 
many  of  these  have  been  multi-billion  dol¬ 
lar  boondoggles.  The  B-1  bomber,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  after  huge  cost  overruns,  ended  up 
costing  $28  billion  for  100  planes.  But  the 
sophisticated  electronics  which  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  enable  the  B-1  to  penetrate  Soviet 
air  defenses  don't  work;  fixing  the  prob¬ 
lems  will  cost  as  much  as  $8  billion  more. 
Already  three  B-ls  have  crashed  during 
training  exercises,  one  after  colliding 
with  a  bird. 

Others,  such  as  the  MX  missile  (at  an 
estimated  future  cost  of  $14  billion  to  com¬ 
plete  deployment),  "Midgetman"  mobile 
missile  ($44  billion).  Trident  II  (D-5)  mis¬ 
sile  ($36  billion),  B-2  "Stealth"  bomber 
($69  billion),  advanced  cruise  missiles,  and 
SDI,  are  extremely  dangerous  or  pro¬ 
vocative  since  they  could  be  used  by  the 
U.S.  as  part  of  a  preemptive  first  strike. 

•  Recently  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  surrounding  well-documented 
cases  of  procurement  scandals  and  over¬ 
pricing.  ABC  News  reported  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  that  some  experts  estimate  as  much 
as  $45  billion  a  year  is  eaten  up  by  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse. 

Presumably,  military  funds  are  spent  to 
meet  perceived  threats  to  the  nation's 
security.  But  military  spending  has  risen 
dramatically  while  the  "threat"  has  been 
receding  because  of  U.S.  rapprochement 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
detente  with  the  new  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Gorbachev's  Initiatives 

President  Bush  was  handed  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cut  military  spending  by  President 
Gorbachev  in  his  December  7  speech  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Gorbachev  announced  a  half  million 
troop  cut  in  the  5.1  million  person  Soviet 
army:  "240,(KX)  will  come  from  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  part  of  the  country,  200,0(X)  from 
the  eastern  sector,  and  60,(XX)  from  the 
southern."  Of  the  10,(X)0  Soviet  tanks  to  be 
taken  out  of  Europe  (including  5,(X)0  tanks 
from  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  and 
Hungary  starting  in  April),  "5,000  will  be 
physically  liquidated,  and  the  rest  will  be 
converted  into  towing  vehicles  for  civilian 
use  or  adapted  for  training."  8,500  artillery 
pieces  and  8(X)  combat  aircraft  will  also  be 
removed  from  Europe,  including  parts  of 
the  USSR.  Some  short-range  nuclear 
weapons  will  also  be  dismantled. 


Moreover,  Gorbachev  said  on  January  1 8 
that  the  Soviet  military  budget  would  be  cut 
14.2%  and  production  of  arms  and  military 
technology  would  be  reduced  by  19.5%.  A 
comparable  reduction  in  U.S.  military 
spending  would  yield  savings  of  $42.6  bil¬ 
lion. 

Other  Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  fol¬ 
lowed  suit.  East  Germany,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Bulgaria  have  an¬ 
nounced  cuts  in  military  spending  rang¬ 
ing  from  10-17%,  and  armed  forces  re¬ 
ductions  including  elimination  of  a  total 
of  more  than  85,000  troops,  1900  tanks, 
195  armored  vehicles,  600  artillery  pieces, 
130  planes,  and  5  ships. 

U.S.  spending  for  conventional  and 
nuclear  arms  in  Europe  is  incredibly  high. 
Most  estimates  indicate  it  takes  up  more 
than  one-half  of  the  $300  billion  military 
budget. 


Affirmative  Response  Needed 

President  Bush  can  take  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  initiatives  by  responding  affir¬ 
matively.  Several  military  experts  are 
already  offering  specific  proposals  that 
would  move  in  this  direction. 

James  H.  Webb  Jr.,  former  Navy  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
has  recommended  withdrawing  "a  size¬ 
able  percentage  of  our  Army  and  tactical 
Air  Force  units  from  Western  Europe"  and 
placing  them  in  the  National  Guard  or  Re¬ 
serves,  in  recognition  of  the  economic, 
political,  and  strategic  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  World  War  II. 

Gene  R.  LaRocque,  Rear  Admiral  (Ret.) 
and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  in  the  July  1988  issue  of  Har¬ 
per's  magazine,  outlined  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  serious  reductions  in  all  areas  of 
U.S.  military  forces.  Among  other  things, 
he  calls  for  gradually  reducing  the  number 
of  active  troops  from  2.2  to  1 .2  million  and 
the  total  number  of  strategic  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  from  nearly  13,0(X)  to  3,200. 

LaRocque  argues  that  these  measures 
can  be  taken  unilaterally  without  com¬ 
promising  the  security  of  the  United  States 
or  its  worldwide  allies.  He  does  not  give 
specific  dollar  figures  for  these  measures, 
but  clearly  many  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
could  be  saved. 

Even  Rep.  Les  Aspin  Wl,  chair  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
has  many  hesitations  about  Gorbachev's 


proposals,  has  recommended  negotia¬ 
tions  toward  reducing  both  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  to  50%  of  the  current 
NATO  levels  in  all  areas,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  removal  of  the  more  offen¬ 
sive  deployments  on  both  sides. 

Beware  of  Ploys 

"Burden  sharing" — encouraging  NATO 
allies  to  pay  a  larger  share  to  maintain 
allied  forces  in  Europe — is  a  popular  idea 
in  Congress.  However,  this  approach 
would  result  in  increased  European  (and 
Japanese)  military  spending,  rather  than 
reduced  U.S.,  NATO,  and  Warsaw  Pact 
spending.  J 

For  example,  H.R.  107,  the  "Allies  Fair 
Share  Defense  Act,"  introduced  January  3 
by  Rep.  John  Bryant  TX,  would  impose  nu-  f. 
merical  limits  on  the  size  of  U.S.  troop 
commitments  and  mandate  unilateral  re¬ 
ductions  over  time.  However,  if  the  allies 
met  specific  goals  related  to  increased 
spending,  then  the  troops  would  stay.  A 
better  approach  is  burden  reduction  by  all 
the  NATO  countries. 

Eternal  review  before  reaching  a 
negotiating  position  is  another  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  significant  steps  toward  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  According  to  one  offi-  ■ 
cial,  "the  right-wing  slogan  is  no  longer 
'slam  the  Soviets'  but  now  it  is  'review  fore¬ 
ver.'"  Some  have  suggested  that  even 
START,  the  brainchild  of  the  Reagan-Bush 
era  on  which  much  U.S.-Soviet  agreement 
has  already  been  reached,  is  in  need  of  i 
extensive  reconsideration.  S 

Other  delaying  tactics  include  un-  I 
necessarily  strict  verification  require-  I 
ments,  and  estimates  that  it  costs  more  I 
to  reduce  arms  than  to  continue  the  race.  I 

CAFE  Opens  j 

The  Conventional  Stability  Talks  (CST), 
formally  known  as  the  Negotiations  on 
Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe 
(CAFE),  involving  23  nations,  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  March 
9.  It  is  already  clear  that  tying  down  the 
specific  details  on  a  conventional  arms 
reduction  treaty  will  be  a  long  and 
arduous  process.  But  the  U.S.,  like  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  not  have  to  wait  for  a 
final  treaty  to  be  signed,  sealed,  and  de¬ 
livered.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done 
now  by  way  of  reciprocal  unilateral  initia¬ 
tives  to  achieve  early  budget  savings  and 
stimulate  and  supplement  successful 
negotiations. 
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INTERNATIONAL  DUES  COME 


One  legacy  of  the  Reagan  administration 
is  a  mountain  of  unpaid  dues  to  inter¬ 
national  organizations.  These  unpaid 
dues,  which  are  legal  obligations,  amount 
to  over  $1  billion.  Ofthis  sum,  about  half  is 
due  to  the  UN  (including  the  regular 
budget,  specialized  agencies,  and 

(peacekeeping)  and  about  half  to  the  multi¬ 
lateral  development  banks. 

Although  Reagan  was  not  a  champion  of 
f  internationalism  during  his  Administ;a- 

Ition,  as  a  parting  gesture  he  submitted  a 
budget  request  for  full  payment  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  some  unpaid  dues  to  the  UN. 
Now  the  question  is  whether  President 
Bush  and  the  Congress  will  uphold 
Reagan's  promises  of  full  funding.  We 
hope  that  Congress  and  the  new  adminis¬ 


tration  will  refrain  from  reimposing  the 
constraints  on  UN  funding  that  will  expire 
in  September. 

However,  the  multilateral  development 
banks  (MDBs)  are  another  story.  As  with 
the  UN,  Reagan  requested  funding  for 
most  current  and  some  past,  unpaid  dues 
for  MDBs.  However,  funding  was  not 
linked  to  bank  progress  on  crucial  issues. 
FCNL  urges  that  funding  should  be  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  banks'  taking  far- 
reaching  steps  to:  (a)  alleviate  the  Third 
World  debt  crisis,  (b)  revise  lending  strat¬ 
egies  to  insure  that  poor  people  are  be¬ 
nefited,  not  penalized  unjustly,  by  au¬ 
sterity  programs,  and  (c)  allow  local  peo¬ 
ple  to  participate  in  decision-making 


On  January  11,  at  an  international  con¬ 
ference  on  chemical  weapons  in  Paris,  149 
states  pledged  not  to  use  chemical 
weapons  and  expressed  support  for  nego¬ 
tiations  toward  a  complete  ban. 

President  Reagan  proposed  the  con¬ 
ference  as  a  way  to  put  pressure  on  smaller 
states  to  refrain  from  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  such  weapons.  Ironically,  under  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Pentagon  de¬ 
cided  to  produce  more  than  one  million 
binary  chemical  weapons  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $3  billion  over  the  next  decade. 

The  conference  was  frequently  side¬ 
tracked  by  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  U.S.  confrontation  with  Libya;  on  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  U.S.  Navy  fighters  shot  down  two 
Libyan  planes.  The  conflict  grew  out  of 

[tensions  caused  by  President  Reagan's 
threats  to  bomb  a  Libyan  chemical  plant, 
which  the  U.S.  claims  will  produce  chem¬ 
ical  weapons.  Libya  says  the  plant  will 
produce  only  pharmaceuticals. 

Rather  than  unilateral  military  action 
against  suspected  chemical  weapons  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  U.S.  should  lend  its  diplomatic 
support  for  the  quick  completion  of  a 
chemical  weapons  convention.  Multi¬ 
lateral  negotiations  on  a  chemical 
^  weapons  ban  are  taking  place  at  the  40- 
I  nation  UN  Conference  on  Disarmament  in 
"  Geneva. 

i 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  on  a 
treaty  over  the  past  two  years,  due  to  con¬ 
cessions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  es- 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 

pecially.  The  current  draft  would  prohibit 
the  development,  production,  posses¬ 
sion,  or  use  of  chemical  weapons  and  re¬ 
quire  the  destruction  of  all  chemical 
weapon  stockpiles  and  production  facili¬ 
ties.  The  details  of  verifying  a  ban  and 
enforcing  compliance  must  still  be  worked 
out. 

Meanwhile,  in  Congress 

With  or  without  progress  in  Geneva,  this 
year  Congress  will  once  again  be  faced 
with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
continue  producing  new  chemical 
weapons.  Production  of  the  Bigeye  bomb, 
a  new  binary  chemical  weapon,  began  in 
December  1987.  In  1988,  Congress  again 
approved  production,  providing  $65.4  mil¬ 
lion  out  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
request  for  $186.3  million.  However,  due 
to  congressional  questions  about  the 
Bigeye's  reliability,  current  production  can 
be  used  for  testing  only.  Full-scale  produc¬ 
tion  is  expressly  prohibited  for  at  least  two 
years,  after  which  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  must  certify  that  the  weapon 
is  reliable. 

The  U.S.  maintains  that  these  new 
weapons  are  necessary  to  deter  chemical 
weapons  use  by  the  Soviets  and  to  press 
other  countries  to  negotiate  a  ban.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Soviet  Union  announced  in  April 
1987  that  it  had  stopped  producing  new 
chemical  weapons.  Moreover,  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
Schevardnadze  revealed  that  the  Soviets 


DUE 

relating  to  bank  policies  and  projects 
which  deeply  affect  their  lives. 

Congressional  deficit-cutters  often  view 
foreign  aid  as  a  small,  but  juicy,  target  for 
cuts.  The  fundamental  challenge  to  the 
new  administration  and  Congress  relates 
not  so  much  to  the  size  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  as  to  its  quality.  Cuts  would  be 
welcome  if  taken  from  the  security  aid  side 
of  the  foreign  aid  ledger.  In  recent  years, 
foreign  aid  resources  have  focused  on 
military  assistance  and  on  helping  debt- 
distressed  countries  with  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  problems.  Instead,  the  program 
should  focus  on  debt  relief  and  efforts  to 
alleviate  poverty  and  to  protect  the  en¬ 
vironment.  (See  FCNL  December  newslet¬ 
ter.) 


are  planning  to  begin  destruction  of  their 
chemical  weapons  stockpile  even  before  a 
treaty  is  signed. 

In  his  FY90  budget.  President  Reagan  re¬ 
quested  an  additional  $54  million  for 
chemical  weapons  production.  Rep. 
Dante  Fascell  FL,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  has  urged  that 
1989  be  "a  year  for  chemical  weapons 
elimination,  not  production." 

George  Bush  has  pledged  to  make 
negotiation  of  a  chemical  weapons  ban  a 
top  priority  of  his  Administration.  The 
most  effective  way  for  the  U.S.  to 
demonstrate  its  support  of  the  Geneva 
negotiations  is  to  join  the  Soviets  in  a 
moratorium  on  chemical  weapons  pro¬ 
duction. 

For  a  copy  of  the  FCNL  Issues  in  Brief 
background  document  on  chemical 
weapons,  ask  for  G-850. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TEST  BAN 

The  newest  document  In  FCNL's 
Issues  in  Brief  series  summarizes  the 
history  of  nuclear  testing  and  outlines 
the  arguments  for  ending  testing  now. 
For  a  copy,  ask  FCNL  for  G-901 .  For  a 
copy  of  FCNL's  recent  Action  Alert  on 
this  Issue,  request  C-902. 
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CUSHY  LIFESTYLES:  WHO'S  PAYING  THE  COST? 


The  101st  Congress  opened  with  the 
spotlight  on  Third  World  debt,  when  Rep. 
Gonzalez  TX,  the  House  Banking  Com¬ 
mittee's  new  chair,  held  the  Congress's 
first  hearing  on  the  social  impact  of  the 
debt  crisis  in  poor  countries.  The  hearing 
was  remarkable  because  creditors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  government,  are  usually  more 
concerned  with  the  health  of  economies 
than  of  people. 

The  Social  Impact  Is  Crave.  One  witness 
before  the  Banking  Committee,  Richard 
Jolly  of  UNICEF,  related  some  findings  of 
UNICEF's  1989  State  of  the  World's  Chil¬ 
dren  report — which  concluded  that  half  a 
million  children  died  during  the  last  year 
because  of  the  reversal  in  development 
and  the  Third  World's  debt  burden,  jolly 
quoted  former  Tanzanian  president 
Julius  Nyerere's  question,  "Must  we 
starve  our  children  to  pay  our  debts?"  He 
continued,  "The  question  has  now  been 
answered  in  practice,  and  that  answer  has 
been  'Yes.'" 

UNICEF  placed  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  tragic  toll  on  the  lack  of  debt  relief 
provided  by  creditor  governments.  It  also 
blamed  austerity,  or  structural  adjustment 
programs  (SAPs),  which  are  bitter  medi¬ 
cine  imposed  on  debt-distressed  coun¬ 
tries  to  "cure"  their  financial  ills. 


-100  BAP  A50tiT  THOSE  FOLKS  WN  WBR6 
IN  THIRPWORLP  CLASS" 


Often  SAPs  fail  in  their  stated  goals,  such 
as  improving  a  country's  trade  balance, 
reducing  its  budget  deficit,  increasing  ex¬ 
ports,  and  improving  efficiency.  Most  of 
the  developing  world  has  lost  an  entire 
development  decade.  In  Africa,  two  dec¬ 
ades  are  lost;  that  is,  standards  of  living  are 
at  1970  levels! 

The  UNICEF  report  says,  "The  rich  got 
the  loans,  while  the  poor  paid  the  debt," 
because  whether  they  succeed  or  fail,  the 
cost  of  SAPs  is  usually  borne  by  the  most 
vulnerable  members  of  society.  The 
wealthy  are  insulated  from  results  of  au¬ 
sterity,  such  as  unemployment,  lower 
wages,  increased  prices  of  basic  food  sta¬ 
ples,  and  cuts  in  government  services.  At 
the  hearing,  a  development  economist. 
Per  Pinstrup-Andersen,  testified  that  the 
SAP-mandated  cuts  in  services  are  largest 
in  the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  sub¬ 
sidies  to  the  poor. 


Even  when  SAPs  succeed  . . . 
what  good  is  it  if  the  operation  is 
a  success,  but  the  patient  dies? 


Pinstrup-Andersen  said  that  in  several 
Latin  American  and  African  countries, 
food  security  has  deteriorated  for  many 
groups  of  poor  people.  He  found  that  80% 
of  Peru's  preschool  children  suffer  from 
malnutrition,  and  predicts  studies  will 
show  that  during  the  '80s,  malnutrition 
doubled  to  affect  two-thirds  of  Bolivian 
children  under  five.  Progress  in  cutting  in¬ 
fant  mortality  rates  was  reversed  in  Brazil 
and  halted  in  Uruguay,  Mexico,  and  Costa 
Rica,  for  the  first  time  in  two  decades. 

A  "Sappy"  strategy.  The  "SAP  strategy" 
of  the  U.S.  and  other  lending  nations  may 
provide  the  international  financial  system 
with  temporary,  precarious  stability.  But 
until  the  REALLY  big  debtors,  such  as  the 
U.S.,  practice  some  austerity,  the  poor  in 
poor  countries  will  continue  to  support 
cushy  lifestyles  of  the  wealthy — within 
their  economies  and  in  northern  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  U.S.  government  seems  to  view 
SAPs  and  export-led  development  strat¬ 
egies  as  THE  answer  to  Third  World  debt. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  promotes  these  strategies 


in  both  its  bilateral  lending  and  multilateral 
lending  through  the  World  Bank  and  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund. 

There  is  negligible  attention  given  to 
constructive  adjustment  measures  which 
could  address  the  root  causes  of  under¬ 
development,  such  as  unjust  land  tenure, 
female  illiteracy,  and  environmental  de¬ 
gradation,  by  means  of  programs  and 
projects  in  which  all  affected  people 
could  participate.  Consequently,  FCNL 
has  helped  to  start  an  organization  called 
the  Development  Bank  Assessment  Net¬ 
work  to  monitor  the  extent  to  which  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  address  these  causes.  (Ask 
FCNL  for  DBAN  info.) 

Is  There  Hope  on  the  Horizon?  Over  a  year 
ago,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  set  up  a  Task  Force  on  rewriting 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  in  part  to  con¬ 
front  the  development  crisis.  Unlike  Rep. 
Gonzalez,  the  Task  Force  has  yet  to  deal 
with  the  social  impacts  of  the  debt.  AC¬ 
TION:  Write  your  representative  and  ask 
him  or  her  to  convey  urgent  concern  about 
the  social  impact  of  the  debt  to  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  members — 
especially  Reps.  Hamilton  IN  and  Gilman 
NY,  who  chair  the  Task  Force.  (Ask  for  L- 
872,  FCNL's  letter  to  the  Task  Force.) 


How  Much  of  Your  1988 
Federal  Income  Taxes  Support 
U.S.  Military  Efforts? 

Find  the  "Total  Tax"  on  your  1988  feder¬ 
al  income  tax  return: 

35.8%  of  this  went  for  current  military 
spending 

19.0%  went  for  cost  of  past  wars  (veter¬ 
ans,  war-related  interest  on  the 
national  debt) 


54.8%  TOTAL 

For  details,  write  FCNL  for  G-906. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIRS:  OFF  AND  RUNNING  AS  CONGRESS  CONVENES 


As  the  101st  Congress  gets  under  way,  a 
number  of  committees,  particularly  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  House  Interior  Committee,  are  off 
and  running  to  address  a  number  of  issues 
affecting  Native  Americans. 

V  Since  last  spring,  the  Special  Committee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has  been 
looking  into  charges  of  mismanagement, 
L*  fraud,  and  abuse  on  the  part  of  federal 

[agencies  in  the  administration  of  Indian 
programs.  On  January  30,  the  Special 
Committee  began  public  hearings,  which 
will  continue  over  several  months. 
Special  Committee  members  are  Sena¬ 
tors  DeConcini  AZ,  McCain  AZ,  and  Das¬ 
chle  SD.  The  Committee  has  issued  more 
than  250  subpoenas,  conducted  over 
1,000  interviews,  and  examined  900,000 
pages  of  documents  in  its  look  at  every 
agency  which  administers  Indian  pro¬ 
grams.  Special  Committee  chairman  Sen. 
DeConcini  stated  at  the  opening  hearing, 
"The  record  uncovered  by  our  investiga¬ 
tion  is  not  encouraging.  Many  of  the 
federal  Indian  programs  are  fraught  with 
corruption  and  fraud;  most  of  the  others 
are  marred  by  mismanagement  and  in¬ 
competence.  .  .  .  The  abuses  discovered 
by  our  Committee  are  contributing  di¬ 


rectly  to  the  impoverishment  of  one  of 
our  nation's  poorest  minority  groups." 

In  the  first  round  of  hearings,  the  Special 
Committee  will  examine  federal  legal 
representation  of  Indians;  tribal  contract¬ 
ing  to  administer  federal  programs; 
reservation  law  enforcement;  tribal  cor¬ 
ruption;  gaming  and  organized  crime; 
child  sexual  abuse;  and  environmental 
issues.  Later,  the  Committee  will  look  at 
problems  in  the  areas  of  Indian  health, 
Indian  education,  Indian  housing,  and 
natural  resource  management.  The 
Special  Committee  is  expected  to 
recommend  legislation  to  the  Congress 
as  a  result  of  its  investigation. 

On  January  25,  Senate  Indian  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  Inouye  HI  introduced 
the  "Indian  Development  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion"  proposal  (S.  143)  as  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  Indian  affairs  legislation  in  the 
101st  Congress.  The  Corporation  created 
by  this  legislation  would  furnish  long¬ 
term  capital,  technical  assistance,  and  di¬ 
rect  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  reserva¬ 
tion  businesses  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
economic  development.  Last  November, 
President  Reagan  vetoed  a  similar  bill  be¬ 
cause  he  said  it  would  have  created  a  new 
bureaucracy  (the  Corporation),  dupli¬ 


cated  existing  programs,  and  because  the 
federal  government  would  not  have  been 
given  enough  oversight  over  the  financial 
activities  of  the  Corporation. 

A  second  Indian  affairs  measure  set 
forth  as  Congress  convened  is  S.  192,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  study 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  of  the 
pyschological  problems  of  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  who  are  Vietnam  vets.  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  have  served  the  United  States  in  the 
armed  services  often  beyond  their  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  general  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  20%  of  American  In¬ 
dian  men  are  veterans.  S.  192,  introduced 
on  January  25  by  Senators  Matsunaga  HI, 
Inouye  HI,  and  Cranston  CA,  applies  to 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  Asian- 
American,  American  Indian,  Native 
Hawaiian,  Pacific  Islander,  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tive. 

On  the  House  side  is  H.R.  498,  dealing 
with  law  enforcement  on  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions.  H.R.  498  was  one  of  the  plethora  of 
bills  introduced  in  the  House  when  Con¬ 
gress  convened  on  January  3  and  4. 

In  addition,  other  more  general  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals — dealing  with  child  care, 
enterprise  zones,  and  wilderness  areas — 
also  contain  provisions  related  to  tribal 
governments. 


PEACEKEEPING  PROLIFERATION 


A  year  ago,  the  United  Nations  had 
only  five  peacekeeping  and  observer  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  field;  no  new  peacekeeping 
forces  had  been  deployed  since  1978. 
Peacekeeping  had  stalled.  Only  with  this 
picture  in  mind  can  the  flurry  of 
peacekeeping  activity  in  the  past  six 
months  be  appreciated.  The  number  of 
UN  peacekeeping  missions  will  double 
when  arrangements  are  completed  for  a 
peacekeeping  force  in  Western  Sahara, 
and  the  number  of  military  personnel  and 
observers  will  have  more  than  doubled. 


Much  less  costly  than  the  wars  they 
replace,  the  new  peacekeeping  forces, 
nevertheless,  do  require  substantially  in¬ 
creased  contributions  by  UN  member 
states  already  balking  at  peacekeeping 
costs.  Peacekeeping  forces  in  operation  a 
year  ago  carry  a  deficit  of  $528  million,  of 
which  the  U.S.  owes  $94  million.  Prompt 
and  full  payment  of  all  assessments  is  crit¬ 
ical  for  the  survival  of  these  new  forces. 


Reagan's  FY90  peacekeeping  budget 
request  increased  funding  from  $60  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY89  to  $144  million  plus  a  sug¬ 
gested  transfer  of  $125  million  from  de¬ 
fense  spending.  However,  this  barely 
meets  the  new  costs,  much  less  pays  off 
the  U.S.  debt  to  old  peacekeeping  forces. 
We  hope  that  President  Bush  will  act 
quickly  to  support  and  increase  the 
Reagan  request. 

Popular  support  for  UN  peacekeepers 
has  grown  because  people  are  eager  to 
give  budding  prospects  for  peace  a 
chance.  Even  in  this  age  of  preoccupation 
with  the  national  deficit,  the  U.S.  can  and 
must  provide  full  funding — after  all,  the 
increased  budget  request  for  peacekeep¬ 
ing  is  still  less  than  what  the  Pentagon 
spends  in  five  hours. 

ACTION:  Encourage  your  members  of 
Congress  to  support  full  funding  for  the 
United  Nations  and  peacekeeping,  includ¬ 
ing  the  $1 25  million  transfer  from  defense 
spending. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

PEACEKEEPING 

OPERATIONS 

OLD  FORCES 

NEW  FORCES 

Forces  still  in  exist- 

Forces  established 

ence,  established 

or  proposed  in  the 

from  1947  to  1978 

last  six  months. 

UNCOMIP  -  Mili- 

UNCOMAP  -  Good 

tary  Observer 

Offices  Mission  to 

Group  in  India  & 

Afghanistan  & 

Pakistan 

Pakistan 

UNTSO  -  Truce 

UNIIMOG  -  Iran- 

Supervision  Organ- 

Iraq  Military  Obser- 

ization  (Israel) 

ver  Croup 

UNFICYP  -  Force  in 

UNAVEM  -  Angola 

Cyprus 

Verification  Mis- 

UNDOF  -  Dis- 

sion 

engagement 

UNTAC  -  Transition 

Observer  Force 

Assistance  Croup 

(Syria/lsrael) 

(Namibia) 

UNIFIL  -  Interim 

Western  Sahara 

Forces  in  Lebanon 

(proposed) 

Cambodia  (pro¬ 
posed) 
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NOT  ENOUGH  PLACES  TO  CALL  HOME 


Ten  to  fifteen  years  ago,  the  central 
focus  of  the  housing  debate  was  sub¬ 
standard  housing. Today  the  challenge  for 
millions  of  Americans  is  to  find  any  hous¬ 
ing  at  all.  This  critical  shortage  of  housing 
is  caused  and  complicated  by  sky¬ 
rocketing  housing  costs,  escalating  inter¬ 
est  rates,  and  a  widening  gap  between  the 
incomes  of  the  rich  and  poor  people  in  this 
country. 

Since  1949,  there  has  been  a  national 
policy  to  help  Americans  obtain  housing  in 
two  ways;  programs  that  promote  home 
ownership  (such  as  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Farmers  Home  Admini¬ 
stration  loans);  and  Department  of  Hous¬ 
ing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  pro¬ 
grams  that  produce  housing  or  subsidize 
rents  for  low  income  people. 

PRODUCTION.  HUD  promotes  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new  housing  through  two  prin¬ 
cipal  programs:  public  housing  projects 
and  Section  8  contracts.  Public  housing 
projects  are  owned  by  local  housing 
agencies  and  built,  rehabilitated,  and 
maintained  with  the  help  of  federal 
funds.  Apartments  in  these  projects  are 
rented  to  low-income  households  for 
lower-than-market  rates.  Section  8  con¬ 
tracts  typically  subsidize  the  construction 
of  apartment  buildings  through  contracts 
with  private  developers  who  agree  to  set 
aside  units  for  low-income  families  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  The  rent  is  ad¬ 
justed  according  to  the  income  of  qualify¬ 
ing  families.  In  the  past,  contracts  have 
been  made  for  long  periods,  usually  15  to 
25  years. 

AFFORDABILITY.  HUD  subsidizes  rents 
primarily  through  vouchers,  a  "cost¬ 
saving"  measure  implemented  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Renters  must  pay 
30%  of  their  income;  the  vouchers  then 
cover  the  difference  between  that  amount 
and  a  pre-determined  local  "market  rate" 
for  that  type  of  unit.  If  the  actual  rent  for 
the  unit  is  more,  the  renter  must  pay  the 
extra.  Often  low-income  renters  end  up 
paying  much  more  than  30%  of  their  in¬ 
come  for  rent  because  they  cannot  find 
decent  housing  at  or  below  the  pre-set 
limit. 

Section  8  and  public  housing  programs 
currently  assist  over  4  million  households 
at  a  cost  of  about  $11  billion  in  appropria¬ 
tions  each  year.  However,  this  assistance 
reaches  only  one-third  of  all  very  low- 
income  renters  (those  with  incomes  be¬ 
low  one-half  of  the  local  median  income). 


PROPOSALS.  In  Congress,  housing 
assistance  proposals  address  many  points 
on  the  wide  spectrum  of  need.  Rep.  Gon¬ 
zalez  TX  and  Sen.  Cranston  CA  have  each 
proposed  assistance  to  first  time  home 
buyers  (H.R.  1 ;  no  number  for  Senate  bill). 
Rep.  Vento  MN,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
seeking  additional  funds  for  homeless 
programs  (H.J.Res.  31)  and  increased 
funds  for  housing  programs  to  make  per¬ 
manent  housing  available  to  homeless 
people  (H.R.  140). 

Other  proposals  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  are  expected  to  be  reintroduced 
this  year.  These  include  a  bill  by  Rep.  Frank 
MA  authorizing  $15  billion  for  the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  (over  10 
years)  of  7.5  million  affordable  rental  units. 
First  priority  for  these  new  units  would  be 
given  to  homeless  people.  The  housing 
bill  of  Rep.  Conyers  Ml,  in  addition  to  au¬ 
thorizing  the  construction  of  new  public 
housing  units,  would  restore  the  rent 
requirement  for  assisted  housing  (30%  of 
income)  to  its  previous  level  of  25%. 

One  particularly  far-reaching  bill  is  "The 
National  Comprehensive  Housing  Act," 


sponsored  by  Rep.  Dellums  CA.  It  takes 
large  strides  to  move  more  low-income 
housing  from  the  private  sector  into  a 
"publicly-owned"  sector  so  that  adequate 
housing  for  low-income  residents  can  be 
protected  as  a  "national  resource." 

However,  the  many  proposals  that  are 
geared  to  increasing  the  number  of  hous¬ 
ing  units  for  low-income  people  may  have 
to  take  a  back  seat  to  a  critical  need  to 
protect  the  existing  low-income  housing 
stock.  Contracts  that  were  formed  with  pri¬ 
vate  developers  15  to  25  years  ago  are  ex¬ 
piring.  The  subsidized  units  that  have  been 
available  under  these  contracts  are  likely 
to  be  rented  out  in  the  regular  market  un¬ 
less  the  contracts  can  be  renewed.  To  re¬ 
new  contracts  expiring  in  1990,  $435  mil¬ 
lion  is  needed.  However,  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  will  come  in  1991 ,  when  2%,000  con¬ 
tracts  will  expire.  $26  billion  will  be  needed 
to  replace  these  contracts  with  new  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  same  duration. 

ACTION.  Write  to  your  senators  and 
representative  to  urge  them  to  make  room 
in  the  budget  for  the  funds  needed  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  housing  crisis. 
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HOUSING  TAX  EXPENDITURES 
AND  DIRECT  EXPENDITURES 
ESTIMATED  1988  AMOUNTS,  BY 
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$20,000 
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$30,000 
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$40,000 
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Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service 
(Cushing  Dolbeare) 


The  low-income  housing  programs  are  funded  by  direct  federal  spending.  How¬ 
ever,  the  federal  government  also  assists  millions  more  households  /nd/rect/y  through 
"tax  expenditures"  (revenue  not  collected  because  of  the  deductions  that  are  allowed 
for  mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes).  Tax  deductions  are  allowed  for  up  to  two 
houses.  As  the  graph  shows,  the  federal  government  forgoes  about  $50  billion  a  year 
in  housing-related  "tax  expenditures."  Households  with  annual  incomes  above 
$50,000,  which  constitute  only  17%  of  all  households,  receive  about  52%  of  all  housing 
subsidies. 
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The  101st  Congress  convened  for  two 
days  in  early  January,  and  then  recessed 
until  after  the  inauguration.  In  those  two 
days,  about  500  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  House,  (The  Senate  started  its  year  at  a 
more  pedestrian  pace;  no  substantive  bills 
were  introduced.) 

Early  introduction  of  a  bill  often  signals 
keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  sponsoring 
Congress  member.  These  bills  offer  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  wide  array  of  causes  that 
members  of  Congress  hope  to  advance. 
Many  of  these  issues  are  also  of  major 
interest  to  FCNL.  Although  FCNL  has  no 
position  on  most  of  these  bills  as  yet,  we 
list  a  selection  here  for  your  information. 


Economic  Development  and  Employment 

H.R.  2,  Hawkins  CA,  to  update  the  level  of  the 
federal  minimum  wage 

H.R.  41,  Oakar  OH,  to  give  technical  assistance 
in  eliminating  employment  practices  which  dis¬ 
criminate  unfairly  in  wage  setting  and  wage  pay¬ 
ment 

H.R.  101,  Weiss  NY  and  28  cosfX)nsors,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  economic  conversion  from  military  de¬ 
pendence  to  free  enterprise 

H.R.  158,  Dorgan  ND,  to  limit  the  tax  deductions 
available  for  hostile  corporate  takeovers 

H.R.  306,  307,  308,  and  309,  Oberstar  MN,  a 
package  of  bills  to  provide  funds  to  local  gov¬ 
ernments  for  emergency  public  works  repairs 

Housing 

H.R.  140,  Vento  MN,  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  existing  permanent  low-income  housing 
programs 

H.J.  Res.  31,  Vento  MN,  to  make  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  for  homeless  assis¬ 
tance 

Health 

H.R.  16,  Dingell  Ml,  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance 

H.R.  278,  McCollum  FL,  to  deny  immigrant  visas 
to  people  who  test  positive  for  AIDS 

H.R.  354,  Roe  NJ,  to  create  a  national  system  of 
health  security 

H.R.  355,  Roe  NJ,  to  set  minimum  standards  for 
health  insurance  for  the  elderly 

H.R.  416  and  .417,  Weiss  NY,  to  waive  24-month 
waiting  period  for  Medicare  eligibility  for  peo¬ 
ple  with  AIDS 

Income  Programs  and  Tax  Benefits 

H.R.  360  and  361,  Roybal  CA,  to  raise  the  income 
resource  limits  and  benefits  in  the  SSI  program 

H.R.  363,  Schumer  NY,  to  set  up  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  program  to  determine  whether  it  is  more 
cost  effective  to  house  needy  families  in  $3,000/ 
month  "welfare  hotels"  or  to  build  permanent 
housing  for  them 

H.R.  392,  Solomon  NY,  to  increase  the  child  care 
credit  for  lower-income  working  parents 


NEW  BILLS  IN  THE  101st 

H.R.  410,  Weiss  NY,  to  allow  states  to  use  AFDC 
"emergency  assistance"  funds  to  "purchase, 
construct,  renovate,  or  rent  facilities"  to  provide 
emergency  shelter  for  homeless  families 

H.R.  476,  Hammerschmidt  AR,  to  eliminate  the 
5-month  waiting  period  for  eligibility  for  SSI  on 
the  basis  of  disability 

Social  Programs 

H.R.  3,  Hawkins  CA,  to  establish  child  care  pro¬ 
grams  in  schools  and  in  Head  Start  programs 

H.R.  24,  Hawkins  CA  and  Goodling  PA,  to 
reauthorize  child  nutrition  programs 

H.R.  30,  Kildee  Ml  and  Snowe  ME,  to  establish  a 
national  child  care  program  (the  "ABC"  bill) 

Social  Security 

H.R.  46,  Roybal  CA,  to  establish  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Administration  as  an  independent  agency 

H.R.  378,  Solomon  NY,  to  exclude  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Social  Security  trust  funds 
from  the  calculation  of  federal  deficits 

Voter  Rights  and  Campaign  Finance 

H.R.  15,  Swift  IL,  H.R.  17,  Conyers  Ml,  and  H.R. 
87,  Bennett  FL,  to  amend  voter  registration  pro¬ 
cedures 

H.R.  11  and  H.R.  12,  Annunzio  IL  and  Swift  WA, 
H.R.  13,  Swift  and  16  cosponsors,  H.R.  14, 
Coehio  CA  and  22  copsonsors,  H.R.  197,  Jacobs 
IN,  and  H.J.  Res.  10,  Bennett  FL,  to  amend  cam¬ 
paign  finance  provisions 

H.R.  51,  Fauntroy  DC  and  32  cosponsors,  to 
admit  D.C.  as  the  51st  state 

Civil  Rights 

H.R.  28,  Fish  NY  and  Edwards  CA,  to  investigate 
racial  violence 

H.R.  45,  Moakley  MA  and  Pepper  FL,  to  suspend 
deportations  of  Salvadoran  and  Nicaraguan  ref¬ 
ugees  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  their  condi¬ 
tion 

H.R.  50,  Edwards  CA,  to  protect  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  against  FBI  practices 

H.R.  134,  Collins  IL,  to  strengthen  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  laws  against  employment  discrimina¬ 
tion 

H.R.  291,  Moakley  MA,  to  make  discrimination 
against  handicapped  people  an  unlawful  em¬ 
ployment  practice 

H.J.  Res.  1 ,  Edwards  CA  and  132  cosponsors,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment 

Foreign  Policy 

H.R.  418,  Weiss  NY  and  16  cosp>onsors,  to  lift 
economic  sanctions  against  Nicaragua 

H.J.  Res.  54,  Kastenmeier  Wl,  to  prohibit  military 
assistance  to  El  Salvador 

H.Con.Res.  1,  Boxer  CA  and  38  cosponsors,  to 
shift  U.S.  emphasis  in  El  Salvador  from  the  war 
effort  to  economic  development  and  reduction 
of  human  suffering 

H.R.  21,  Dellums  CA  and  42  cosponsors,  to  pro¬ 
hibit  investment  in  South  Africa 

H.Con.Res.  17,  Collins  IL,  to  release  all  South 
African  children  in  emergency  detention 


Arms  Control 

H.J.  Res.  46,  Weiss  NY,  to  renounce  first  use  of 
nuclear  weapons 

H.J.  Res.  53,  Kastenmeier  Wl,  to  call  for  treaty 
banning  all  space  weapons 

H.R.  545,  Roukema  NJ,  to  prohibit  production  of 
chemical  weapons  for  two  years 

S.  195,  Pell  Rl  and  18  cosponsors,  to  mandate 
sanctions  against  nations  that  use  chemical  or 
biological  weapons 

S.  8,  Dole  KS  and  nine  cosponsors,  to  impose 
sanctions  against  companies  which  export  com¬ 
ponents  of  chemical  or  biological  weapons 

H.R.  237,  238,  Kastenmeier  Wl,  to  implement  a 
bacteriological  weapons  treaty  and  complete  an 
international  ban  on  chemical  weapons 

Environment,  Energy 

H.R.  4,  Dingell  Ml,  H.R.  99,  Swift  WA  and  8 
others,  H.R.  144,  Cooper  TN,  each  to  amend 
Clean  Air  Act 

H.R.  26,  Quillen  TN,  to  promote  exploration  for 
and  commercial  development  of  geothermal 
energy 

H.R.  39,  Udall  AZ  and  38  others,  to  designate 
Alaskan  wilderness  areas 

H.R.  49,  Young  AK,  to  authorize  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  production  in  the  Arctic  Nation¬ 
al  Wildlife  Refuge 

H.R.  53  and  H.R.  136,  Collins  IL,  to  improve 
safety  in  transporting  hazardous  materials 

H.R.  146,  Craig  ID,  to  ease  restrictions  on  use  of 
pesticides  by  federal  agencies  on  public  lands 

H.R.  288,  McMillen  MD,  to  protect  Chesapeake 
Bay  from  medical  waste 

H.R.  403,  Udall  AZ,  to  amend  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  ocean  dis¬ 
charge  criteria 

H.R.  424,  Wyden  OR  and  2  others,  to  prohibit 
conversion  of  certain  nuclear  facilities  from  civil¬ 
ian  to  military  purposes 

H.R.  500,  Hochbrueckner  NY  and  30  others,  to 
encourage  development  of  technologies  relat¬ 
ing  to  recycling 

H.R.  503,  Stark  CA  and  2  others,  to  protect  the 
earth's  ozone  layer  by  requiring  labeling  of 
products  which  contain  or  are  produced  with  or 
from  chlorofluorocarbons  (CFC's) 


New  FCNL  Issues  in  Brief:  Ask  FCNL 
for  C-904  on  funding  the  UN  regular 
budget,  and  C-905  on  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing. 


The  next  two  issues  (March  &  April) 
of  the  FCNL  Newsletter  will  be  a  little 
late.  One  of  these  will  be  the  new  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory,  and  the  other  our 
budget  analysis.  Both  require  informa¬ 
tion  from  government  sources  that  is 
not  yet  available. 
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THE  LION  THAT  DIDN'T  ROAR 
Congressional  Response  to  U.S.  Dealings  With  the  PLO 


Congress  can  get  mean  when  it  per¬ 
ceives  a  threat  to  Israel.  Since  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  perceive  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  as  a  primary 
threat  to  Israel,  they  approved  of  the  1975 
U.S.  pledge  to  refrain  from  negotiations 
with  the  PLO.  In  fact,  in  1975,  Congress 
expanded  and  codified  the  1975  con¬ 
ditions  for  dealing  with  the  PLO — basically 
requiring  the  PLO  to  renounce  terrorism, 
recognize  Israel,  and  accept  UN  "land  for 
peace"  Resolution  242. 

Many  in  Congress  applauded  Secretary 
of  State  Shultz's  denial  of  PLO  Chairman 
Arafat's  visa  request,  which  barred  him 
from  addressing  the  last  UN  General 
Assembly.  In  a  special  effort  to  prevent  the 
U.S.  from  manipulating  international  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  UN  moved  its  venue  to 
Geneva  where,  in  a  news  conference,  Ara¬ 
fat  expressed  compliance  with  U.S.  con¬ 
ditions.  As  promised,  Shultz  announced 
on  December  14  that  the  U.S.  was  opening 
a  diplomatic  dialogue  with  the  PLO.  Wash¬ 
ington  braced  for  the  congressional  out¬ 
cry.  It  didn't  come.  The  lion  didn't  roar. 

Rep.  Levine  CA,  the  author  of  1985  anti- 
PLO  legislation,  said  that  the  U.S. 
approach  of  codifying  conditions  for  the 
U.S.  to  deal  with  the  PLO  had  served  an 
"exceedingly  useful  purpose."  He  contin¬ 
ued,  "By  requiring  that  these  basic  stan¬ 
dards  be  met,  we  have  obtained  from  the 
PLO  a  set  of  important  promises.  The  test 
will  now  be  whether  the  PLO's  acts  are 
consistent  with  those  promises."  This 


statement  is  typical  of  the  congressional 
mood  of  quiet  acceptance  of  Administra¬ 
tion  action. 

But  it  is  curious  that  the  important  test, 
in  the  view  of  most  lawmakers,  is  a  test  of 
the  PLO — not  of  Israel.  The  Israeli  crack¬ 
down  on  the  Palestinian  uprising,  or  In¬ 
tifada,  has  become  more  violent.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  polls,  a  slim  majority  of  the  Israeli 
public  would  agree  to  talks  with  the  PLO. 

The  U.S.  cannot  help  to  move 
Israel  toward  such  talks  if  only 
the  PLO  is  being  tested  and 
pushed  for  concessions. 

ACTION:  Urge  Secretary  of  State  lames 
Baker  and  your  members  of  Congress  to  put 
Israel — as  well  as  the  PLO — to  the  test. 
Strong  messages  of  disapproval  must  be 
sent  from  Congress,  not  just  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  when  Israel  establishes  new  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  Occupied  Territories  (as  it 
plans  to),  deports  Palestinians,  demolishes 
their  homes,  uses  lethal  force,  and  im¬ 
prisons  people  without  cause. 

Indeed,  many  in  Congress  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  the  PLO  to  slip  up.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  Arafat  reportedly  threatened 
the  life  of  the  moderate  Palestinian  mayor 
of  Bethlehem,  who  called  for  an  end  to  the 
uprising  and  a  UN-supervised  truce  in  the 
territories.  Some  in  Congress  who  had 
welcomed  Arafat's  renunciation  of  terror¬ 
ism  rushed  to  condemn  him  as  a  liar  who 


would  kill  off  Palestinian  moderates  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  uprising.  However,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  said  that  the  threat  had  been  mis- 
reported.  Arafat  also  denied  having  made 
a  threat. 

According  to  Israeli  General  Shomron, 
the  Arafat-controlled  branch  of  the  PLO,  El 
Fatah,  has  not  been  involved  in  terrorist 
activity  for  months.  Nevertheless,  the  PLO 
may  be  guilty  of  reprehensible  acts  in  the 
future — it  has  been  in  the  past.  So  too, 
Israel  may  persist  in  brutal  policies.  De¬ 
spite  this  cycle  of  violence,  the  trust¬ 
building  process  is  a  challenging  one  that 
requires  weighing  the  wrong-doings  of 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  on  the  same  scale. 
More  importantly,  it  requires  extracting 
promises  of  non-violence  from  each  party 
to  the  conflict  and  helping  them  uphold 
these  promises — not  waiting  for  them  to 
slip  up. 
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